THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BLACKEAIL 
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"Mr. Kerman," said Mr. Acheson, about a year-ago, "has never, 

In my judgment, grasped the realities of power relationships." An 

Interesting comment, on a man who had served as head of the Policy 

Planning Staff of the State Department and as Ambassador to Russia. 

How would Kennan—or anyone else facing that charge—set out to 

refute it? Easy enough to start out, as any one of us might: 

"Ridiculous! I grasp them as well as you do." But how does one go 
challenged: 

on, when fckBXHexfcxqMKsfciSKxis: "Very well, name one. Give us a 
reality." 

For that matter, how would Mr. Acheson respond to that? His 
most recent book is entitled "power and Diplomacy"; but nowhere in 
it dees he seize the opportunity to begin a sentence, "Power is....", 
KBk The KSKdt title word occurs, indeed, again and again, but never 
does he take time for an explicit definition. 

No w, this in itself is not noteworthy; the word "power" occurs 
far more often in fcks titles Kfxboxks than it is defined in texts. 
Still, why is this? Because the meaning is obvious? Because the 
writer is afraid to bore the reader, to insult his intelligence? 
Ferhaps a more likely explanation is that at the moment the author 
contemplated committing himself to some simple, workable definition, 
he discovered that a number of notions came readily to his mind; but 
that on a moment's thought, it wasn't obvious that they sii were all 
consistent, nor that any one of them was quite what he had in mind, 
nor that any one of th&m could be quite excluded. And not one 

of these vaguely related usages, he might fiaedt? have found, was at 
all precise in his mind, nor operationally defined. "Power is like 
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'time,'" one writer has observed; "we ell know perfectly we&l what 
It is, until someone asks us." 

At this point, the writer suddenly realized that he didn't 
have to define the concept, after all. What he could still do, as 
Mr. Acheson does, is to discuss various "bases" of power, e.g., such 
national Indices as industrial productivity and military armament. 
XhessxbasHSxarexMXMaiiyxitstBixKRxkhsxsfcrgiigk The listing of these 
bases usually reflects no more than a belief that if the author and 
the reader were to sit down together and agree on an operational 
definition of "power," most of these "bases" would be found to bear 
some sort of relation to their concept. Yet vital questions are left 
unanswered. What are the appropriate indices, measurements, of these 
variables? What is their r elativ e contribution to "power"; btsxxdt® 
rgixkivBxskifksxtRXkfcisir if they shift relative to each other, what is 
the net effect on "power"? 

of "power" 

If the writer's discussion/is to have any empirical content for u 
at all, we must know how he would propose to verify, to test, to 
refute, such propositions as: "The power of X is greater today than 
yesterday; the power of Y is greater than the power of Z; the xsty 
fc® following events would increase A's power...." These statements 
are common enough, in political theorizing; but they don't tell us 
much, if we can't say what sort of observations might contradlet them. 
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Once we did know that, we could begin to teat statements that various 

"objective" magnitudes were related to "power"; we could estimate their 

separate contributions to power, and the interaction between them; we 

could begin to predict from them the strength and the direction of 

changes in "rower. 11 But that doesn't mean that we can reduce the 

measurement of power to the observation of purely "objective" variables. 

these 

We have been discussing, in xxxiixx lectures, one particular form of 
power: coercive power, Influence based on threats. It should be clear, 
at this point, that to Judge the influence of given threats, or the 
ability to withstand them, estimates of subjective variables are crucial: 
estimates of the preferences and expectations of both parties to the 
relationship, ana of the influence upon these preferences anc expectatioi 
r of the tactics they may pursue. 

To say that these data are "subjective" is not to say that they 
cannot be defined operationally: that it is impossible to measure them 
by objective methods, i- P g /shr^gglPto - hnvo been gi ving 1 mtichr-frultfnl 
—t o these prob lems" lately, "partly at the—-tnstlgat ion ^ f>ecbhom- 
-nnrp- and game- th e orients. ) But it does hint that the measurements are 
unlikely to have been done for us. Kbxbkx±± It hints that the estimates 

f made by one the "players" are likely to be uncertain in his mind; and 

| 

even if they aren't, that they are likely to differ from those made by 
other olayers. In other words, I suspect that some degree of uncertainty 
and inconsistency in the pleyerS^ estimates of each other's payoffs and 
expectations is an essential part of the problem; ^l^t hink th at—game 
- th e ory up til l—rrtrw~iiaa~breeTr^ on slderabl^r-hfU9pere4--tTT~ll;' S al t emMls b o 
^analyz-e—the - bargaining -prone&s- by—XhKXsxxHXxfciisjixiXxxRttExxtsxtByxkxtrxB:: 
frEjxixxlixxxxkxxxxxxixxxiixxx To make these estimates, xitiiEHix on the 
basis of experience, intuition, rules of thumb—without the benefit of 
laboratory experiments—requires art. To predict the behavior of 

























thoseinvolved In the art of coercion, we must be able to predict their 

estimates; and more than that: He must know their theory. Or at least, 

not to assume that they are so self-conscious about their craft, we must 

such 

have a theory, explaining how Xkxlr estimates relate to ihEix goals, 
are relevant to 

how they/txfiHBnBKXtkxtr behavior. 

The following, highly significant statement by a contemporary 

artist, suggests strongly that he has such a theory : 

"Under the present conditions, the use of threats and ultimatums, 

especially in relation to the Soviet Union, is obviously an unsuitable 

method for it is not in accord with the real correlation of forces. " 

(NYT, Feb. 2.6, 1959) This statement was in Nikita. Kruschev's speech 

to his constituents in Moscow, February 25, during MacMillinfts visit. 

If we should assume that he believed what he said, then we could infer 

that he has a theory that informs him what are the relevant "forces" 

to correlate, to dermine when threats to a particular player ere or are 

not "suitable methods." It would be interesting to know his theory: 

first, XarkElpx knowing the assumptions on which he acts, his view of 

the relevant variables and his measurements of them, his eouations and 

coefficients, we could better predict his behavior. Anc aside from that 

...it might be a good, theory. We could use some clues. What are 

the "realities of power"; what he.ve^hey become, lately? If the 

accusation is at all plausible—and it is—that a man like Mr. Kennan 
misguided --- 

could be miEtakEX in measuring the current "correlation of forces," 
surely tills reflects the fact that the nature of those forces is at 
this moment peculiarly obscure. This is particularly true with respect 
to coercive power, which is no doubt the XypxrEi power relationship 
Ef which Acheson mslxlyoKpEX had primarily in mind. What is the 
significance in determining relative power today of such familiar 
"bases" of coercive power as military armaments, the tools of violence? 






















How goes do we compere the reletive power positions of several states, 
each^of xhnm which can utterly dstroy the others? XaxJbxtkBy Do they 
have equal power? Or does "power" somehow vanish as a factor in their 
relationships? Arthur Lee Burns, in an analytical article in World 
Politics, has xuxxex expressed very well the view that the new tech¬ 
nology has radically altered the whole character of International 

relationshlos. As he puts it, "The hydrogen bomb...has abolished the 

( 50 $) 

balance of power." "By transforming major war into mutual mass- 

destruction, " he says, the new weapons "rule out that threat of it 

against which, as bank-deposit, all the paper of historic diplomacy 

has been issued." (World Politics, July, 1957, Vol. IX, No. 4 
From Balance to Deterrence," p. 504) 

A rather similar view was expressed by a prominent writer in 

1950, commenting on the Russian acquisition of the atomic bomb: (kkx 

evee± "The Soviet Union, by cuickly bringing our monopoly to an end, 
radically altered the strategic situation to its own advantage. United 
States ability to deliver bombs in Russia is now largely neutralized 
by the ability of the Soviet to deliver atomic bombs in the United. 

States and Western Europe. Perhaps the position is more than neutralize 
, for our economy may be more vulnerable than that of the Soviet 
Union to xxr atomic attack." ( 151 ) 

That was the opinion, in 1950» of John Foster Dulles,. AnxidtS' bonk 

fcEfsrBxhExkEEEmE::«Er.rEtaryxEf::Sli,tExxxfn>:kis:-rECERt: arfcielExsxxthE 

SErlin: ErisiE; oDeeh: Anh.EEsn Nevertheless, on taking office he discovered 
in Burns 1 metaphor, xBherxx jtnxtkBXEEiitrxry, 

that/lt was still convenlent/to draw checks on the threat of war; his 

credit, he concluded, was still "sufficiently" good, despite the 

Russian "neutralization" of cur tnrerts. This new position seems m^iT'T 
related to 

±RxS±HE. v K±4ii another conclusion that he drew in 1950. "One possibility 

that we can end must foresee," he sa.ld then: 

"is that the possession of atomic weaoons greatly increases the 
arc-a within which the Soviet Communist leaders and the leaders of local 
Communist parties can exert terroristic threats...Now there is... 
increased, likelihood of winning over the governments and. peoples cf 
.countries which are highly vulnerable to atomic attack by Soviet Russia. 













The plausibility of this seems reinforced by the later Soviet acquis¬ 
ition of the hydrogen bomb, a long-range Air Force and intermediate 
and intercontinental bKjrsit ballistic missiles. Yet it seems rather 
kIkrhk Inconsistent with Dulles' earlier statement. If US ability to 
deliber bombs hr was now "neutralized," why not Russia's? Our analysis 
of threats so far may suggest an explanation that harmonizes these 
statements with each other and also with Dulles' foreign policy. The 
sharing of a nuclear capability tends to neutralize threats by one 
party, but does not do so entirely; such threats are less credible than 
if they were based on an atomic monopoly, but they are not wholly 
incredible. Hence both parties may still find uses for them: the 
Russians, in "terroristic" threats aimed at. expansi on, the United States 
in "deterrent" threats to prevent expansion or attack. 












